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(Continued from page 143.) 
CHRISTIAN WOLF. 


A TRUE STORY=-—FROM THE GERMAN, 


ee 


From Blackwood’s 


‘oe this time I thirsted af- 
ter freedom, after revenge,with 
a burning thirst. All men had in- 
jured me, for all were better and 
heopier than I, I gnashed my fet- 
ters with my teeth. when the glo- 
rious sun rose up above the battle- 
ments of my prison, for a wide 
prospect doubles the hell of du- 
rance. The free wind that whis- 
tled through the loop-holes of my 
turret, and the swallow that poised 
itself upon the grating of my win- 
dow, seemed to be mocking me with 
the view of their liberty; and that 
rendered my tmisery more bitter. 
It was then that I vowed eternal 
glowing hatred to every thing that 
bears the i image of man—and | have 
kept my vow. 

* My first thought, after I was 
set at liberty, was once more my 
hative town. I had no hope of hap- 
piness there, but [had the dear hope 
of revenge. My heart beat quick 
and high against my bosom, when I 
beheld, afar off, the spire arising 
from out the trees. It was no longer 
that innocent. hearty expectation 
which preceded my first return. 
Thelrecollection of all the misery, 
of al the persecution I had experi- 
VOL, II, 
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enced there, aroused my faculties 
from a terrible dead slumber of sul- 
lenness, set al! my wounds a-bleed- 
ing, every nerve a-jarring within 
me. [redoubled my pace—I long- 
ed to startle. my. enemies with the 
horrour o' my aspect— th rated af- 
ter new contempts as much as I had 
ever shuddered at the old. 

* The clocks were striking the 
hour of vespers, as I reached the 
market-place. The crowd was rush- 
ing to the church-door. I was ine 
mediately recognized ; every man 
that knew me, shrunk from meeting 
me. Of old [had loved the little 
children, and even now, seeking in 
their innocence a refuge from the 
scorn of others, I threw a small 
piece of money to the first [ saw, 
The boy stared at me for a moment, 
and then dashed the coin at my face. 
Had my blood boiled less furiously, 
I might have recollected that I still 
wore my prison beard, and that was 
enough to account for the terreur of 
the infant. But my hard heart had 
blinded my reason, ‘and tears, tears 
such as I had never wept, leaped 
down my cheeks. 

* The child, said I to myself, half 
aloud, ‘knows not whol am, nor 
10 
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whence I came, and yet he avoids 
me like a beast of prey. Am I then 
marked upon the forehead like Cain, 
or have I ceased to be like a man, 
since all menspurn me ” The a- 
version of the child tortured me 


more than all my three year’s slave- 
ry, for I had done him good, and I 
could not accuse him of hating me. 


“7 sat down in a wood-yard over 


against the church; what my wishes 
were I know not; but [remember it 
was wormwood to my spirits, that 
none of my old acquaintances 


should have vouchsafed mea greeting 


—no, not one. When the yard was 
locked up, I unwillingly departed 
to seek a lodging; in turning the 
corner of a Street, I ran against my 
Hannah: * Mine host of the Sun,’ 
eried she, and opened her arms as 
if to embrace me—*‘ You here again, 
my dear Wolf, God be thanked for 
your return !"—Hunger and wretch- 
edness were expressed in her scanty 
raiment; a shameful disease had 
marred her countenance; her whole 
appearance told me what a wretched 
creature she had become. I saw 
two or three dragoons laughing at 
her from a window, and turned 
my back, with a laugh louder than 
theirs, upon the soldier’s trull. It 
did me good to find that there was 


something yet lower in the scale of 


life than myself. I had never loved 
her. 

* My mother was dead. My 
stnall house had been sold to pay 
my creditors. I asked nothing 
more. I drew near to no man. All 
the world fled from me like a pesti- 
lence, but I had at last forgotten 
shame. Formerly 1 hated the sight 
of men, because their contempt was 
insufferable tome. Now I threw 
myself in the way, and found a 
savage delight in scattering horrour 
around me. I had nothing more to 
jose, why then should L conceal my- 
self? Men expected no good from 
me, why should they have any? I 


was made to bear the punishment of 
sins I had never committed, My 
infamy was a capital, the interest of 
which was not easy to be exhausted, 

“ The whole earth was before me; 
in some remote province I might 
perhaps have sustained the charac. 
ter of an honest man, but I had lost 
the desire of being, nay, even of 
seeming such. Conteinpt and shame 
had taken from me even this last 
relick of myself—my resource, now 
that I had no honour, was to learn 
to do without it. Had my vanity 
and pride survived my infamy, I 
must have died by my own hand. 

“ What I was to do, I myself 
knew not. I was determined. how- 
ever, to do evil ; of so much I have 
some dark recollection. I was re- 
solved to see the worst of my des- 
tiny. The laws, said I to myself, 
are benefits te the world, it is fit 
that I should offend them ; former- 
ly [ had sinned from levity and ne- 
cessity, but I now sinned from free 
choice, and for my pleasure. 

« My first step was to the woods. 
The chase had by degrees become to 
me as a passion; I thirsted, like a 
lover, after thick brakes and head- 
long leaps, and the mad delight of 
rushing along the bare earth beneath 
the pines. Besides I must live. 
But these were not all. I hated the 
prince who had published the forest 
edict. and I believed, that in inju- 
ring him, I should only exercise my 
natural right of retaliation. The 
chance of being taken no longer 
troubled me, for now IL had a bullet 
for my discoverer, and I well knew 
the certainty of my aim. I slew 
every animal that came near me, the 
creater part of them rotted where 
they died; for I neither had the 
power, nor the wish, to sell more 
than a few of them beyond the bar? 
riers. Myself lived wretchedly ; 
except’ on powder and shot, [ ex- 
pended sothing. My devastations 
were dreadful, but no suspicion pur- 








gued me. My appearance was too 
poor to excite any, and my naime 
had long since been forgotten. 

‘This life continued for several 
months. One morning, according to 
my custom, I had pursued a stag for 
many miles through the wood. For 
two hours I had in vain exerted eve- 
ry nerve, and at last thad begun to 
despair of my booty, when, all at 
once, I perceived the stately ani- 
mal exactly at the proper distance 
for my gun—my finger was ready 
on the trigger, w hen of a sudden, 
my eye was caught with the appea- 
rance of a hat, lying a few paces 
before me on the vround, I looked 
more closely, and perceived the 
huntsman, Robert Horn, lurking be- 
hind a massy oak, and taking de- 
liberate aim at the very stag fi had 
been pursuing—at the sight, a dead- 
ly coldness crept through my limbs. 
Here was the man [ hated above all 
living things; here he was, and 
within reach of my bullet. At this 
moment, it seemed to me as if the 
whole world were at the muzzle of 
my piece, as if the wrath and ha- 
tred of a thousand lives were all 
quivering in the finger that should 
give the murderous pressure. A 
dark. fearful, unseen hand was upon 
me; the finger of my destiny point- 
ed irrev ocably to the black moment. 
My arm shook as if with an ague, 
while I lifted my gun—my teeth 
chattered—my breath stuod motion- 
less in my lungs. For a minute 
the barrel hung uncertain between 
the man and the stag—a minute— 
and another—and yet one more. 
Conscience and revenge struggled 
hercely within me, but the demon 
triumphed, and the huntsman fell 
dead upon the ground. 

“My courage fell with him 
Murderer !——I[ stammered the 
word slowly. ‘The wood was silent 
a8 a church- yard, distinctly did I 
hear ite. Murderer! As Ldrew near, 
the man yielded up his spirit. 
Long stood I speechless by the 
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corpse; at last 1 forced a_ wild 
laugh, and cried, ‘no more tales 
from the wood now, my friend!’ [ 
drew him into the thicket with his 
face upwards! The eyes stood 
stiff, and stared upon me, I was 
serious enough, and silent too. The 
feeling of solitude began to press 
grievously upon my soul. 

* Up till this time I had been ac- 
customed to rail at the over-severi- 

ty of my destiny: aow I had done 
something which was not yet pun- 
ished. An hour before, no man 
could have persuaded me that there 
existed a being more wretched than 
myself. Now I began to envy my- 
self for what even then [ had been. 

* The idea of God’s justice ne- 
ver came intomy mind; but [ re- 
membered a bewildered vision. of 
ropes and swords, and the dying 
agonies of a child-murdevess, which 
[ had witnessed when a boy. A 
certain dim and fearful idea lay 
upon my thoughts that my life was 
forfeit. I cannot recollect every 
thing. I wished that Horn were yet 
alive. I forced myself to cail up 
all the evil the dead man had done 

when in life, but my memory was 
sadly gone. Scarcely could [ recol- 
lect one of all those thousand cir- 
cumstances, whicha quarter of an 
hour before had been sufiered to 
blow my wrath into phrenzy. [ 
could not conceive how or why I 
had become a murderer. 

* [was still standing beside the 
corpse—I might have stood there 
forever—when I heard the crack of 
a whip, and the creaking of a fruit 
Waggon passing through the wood. 
The : spot where | haa done tne deed 
was scarcely a hundred yards from 
the great path. l inust look to Inv 
safety. 

‘“*] bounded like a wild deer inte 
the depths of the wood: but while 
I wasinmy race, it struck me that 
the deceased used to have a watch. 
In order te pass the barriers, i had 
need of money, and yet scaycely 
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could I muster up courage to ap- 
proavh the place of blood. ‘Then I 
thought for a moment of the devil, 
and, I believe, confusedly. of the 
omnipreser ce of God. I called up 
ali my boldness, and strode towards 
the spot. re-olved to dare earth and 
hell to the combat. I found what I 
had expected. and a dollar or two 
besides. in a green silk purse. At 
frst T took all, but a sudden 
theight seized m:.—lt was neither 
that | feared, nor that Twas asha- 
med to add another crime to mur- 
der Nevertheless, so it was, I 
t'rew hack the watch and half the 
silver. [wished to consider my- 
self as the personal nemy, not as 
the robber of the slain. 

“Again I rushed towards the 
depths of the forest. [knew that the 
wood extended for four German 
miles* northwards, ind there border- 
ed upon the frontier. Till the sun was 
high in heaven, Iran on breathless. 
The swiftness of my flight had 
weekened the force of my con- 
science, but the moment I jaid my- 
seif down upon the grass, it awoke 
in all its vigour <A thousand dis- 
mal forms floated before my eyes; 
a thousand knives of despair ‘and 
agony were inmybreast. Between 
a life of restless fear. and a violent 
death, the alternative was fearful, 
but choose | must. I had not the 
heart to leave the world by self- 
murder, yet scarcely could | bear 
the idea of remaining in it. Hesi- 
tating between the certain miseries 
of life, and the untried terrours of 
eternity, alike unwilling to live and 
to die, the sixth hour of my flight 
passed over mv head—an hour fall 
of wretchedness, such as no man 
can utter, such as God himself in 
mercy will spare to me—even tome 
upon the scaffold. 

* Again IL started on my feet. I 
drew my hat over my eyes, as if 
not heing able to look lifeless nature 
in the face, ond was rushin in 


——_— 


* Nearly twenty, English measure. 





stinctively along the line of a small 
foot-path, which drew me into the 
very heart of the wilderness, when 
a rough stern voice immediately in 
front of me cried, ‘Halt!’ The 
voice was close to me, for I had 
forgotten mvyseif, and had never 
looked a yard before me during the 
whole race. I lifted my eves, and 
saw a tall savage-looking man ad- 
vancing towards me, with a ponder- 
ous club in his hand. His figure 
was of gigantick size, so at least | 
thought, on my first alarm; his 
skin was of a dark mulatto yellow, 
in which the white of his fierce eyes 
stood fearfully prominent. —In- 
stead of a girdle, he hada piece of 
sail-cloth twisted over his green 
woolen coat, and in it [saw a broad 
bare butcher’s knife, and a_ pistol. 
The summons was repeated, and a 
strong arm held me fast. The 
sound of a human voice had terri- 
fied me—but the sight of an evil- 
doer gave me heart again. In my 
condition, I had reason to fear a 
cood man, but none at all to trem- 
ble before a rufhian. 

‘“*Whom have we here?’ said 
the apparition. 

‘66 Such anotheras yourself,’ was 
my answer—* that is, if your looks 
don’t belie you.’ 

‘¢ There is no passage this way, 
Whom seek ye here °’ 

“«By what right do you ask: 
returned I boldly. The man con- 
sidered me leisurely twice, from the 
feet up to the head. It seemed as 
if he were comparing my figure 
with his own, and my answer with 
my figure 

«+ You speak as stoutly as a beg- 
yar,’ said he at last. 

“*That may be——I was one 
yesterday.’ 

“The man smiled—‘ One would 
swear.’ cried he, * you were not 
much better than one to-day.’ 

‘Something worse, friend. I 
must on.’ 

“* Softly, friend. 
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you? Is your time so very pre- 


cious ° 
«I considered with myself for a 


moment. f know not how the 
words came to the tip of my tongue. 
‘Life is short,’ said { at last, ‘and 
hell is eternal.’ 

«He looked steadily upon me. 
‘May [be d——d,’ said he, ¢ if you 
have not rubbed shoulders with the 
callows ere now." 

“It may be so. Farewell, till 
we meet again, comrade.’ 

«* Stop, comrade,’ shouted the 
man: He pulled a tin flask from his 
pouch, took a hearty pull of it, and 
handed it to me, My flight and ny 
ancuish had exhausted my strength, 
and all this day nothing had passed 
my lips. Already I was afraid I 
might faint in the wilderness, for 
there was no place of refreshment 
within many miles of me. Judge 
how gladly I accepted his offer. 
New strength rushed with the li- 
quor into my limbs—with that, fresh 
courage into my heart, and hope, 
and love of life. I began to believe 
that I might not be forever wretch- 
ed, such power was in the welcome 
draught. There was someting 
pleasant in finding myself with a 
creature of my own sta up. In the 
state in which I was, I would have 
pledged a devil, that I might once 
more have a companion. 

“* The man stretched himself on 
the grass. I did the like. *£ Your 
drink has done me good.’ said I ‘ we 
must get better acquainted,’ 

“He struck his flint, and lighted 
his pipe. § Are you old in the trade,’ 

said I, 

* He looked sternly at me— 
‘ What would you say, friend F? las 
that often been bloody,’ said I, 
pointing to the knife in his girdle. 

ooW ho art thou? cried he 
fiercely, and threw down his pipe. 
‘A murderer, friend, like yoursell 
——but only a beginner.’ He took 
up his pipe again. 





«¢ Your home is not hereabouts ?’ 
—said he after a pause. 

‘“*Some three miles off.’ said T, 
did you ever hear of the landlord, 
of the Sun at Bielsdorf ?’ 

“The man sprung up like one 
possessed—* What the poacher 
Wolf?’ cried he hastily. 

¢ The same.’ 

“é¢‘Velcome! comrade, wel- 
come! and give me a shake of fy 
hand; this is good, mine host of 
the Sun. Year and day have I 
sought for thee. I know thee well 
1 know all Ihave long reckoned 
upon thee Wolf.’ 

** Reckoned on me? and where- 
fore P’ 

“¢ The whole country is full of 
you, man; you have had enemies, 
Wolf: you have been hardly dealt 
with. You have been nade a sa- 
crifice. Your treatment has been 
shameful.’ 

** The man waxed warm—* What! 
because you shot a pair of boars or 
stags it may be, that the prince 
feeds here on our acorns; was that 
a reason for chasing you from house 
and hold. confining you three years 
in the castle, and. making a be: gyar 
of you. Is it come to this. tha’ a 
man is of less worth than a hare? 
Are we nothing better than the 
beasts of the field, brother? and can 
Wolf endure it? [ can’t.’ 

*¢ Who can alter these things ? 

“> Fla! that we shall presently 
see—but tell me w hence come you, 
and what are you about ? 

“IT told him my whole story. He 
would not hear me to an end, but 
leaped up, and dragged me along 
with him. Come mine host of the 
Sun,’ said he, *now you are ripe, 
now Ihave you. I shall look fer 
honour from you, Wolf! follow me.’ 

+ Wiither will you lead me ? 

**Ask no questions. Follow.’ 
And he pulled me like a giant. 

* We had advanced some quar- 
ter of a mile. The road was be- 
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coming every step more thick, wild, 
and impassable. Neither of us 
spake a word, I was roused from 
my reverie by the whistle of my 
guide, TI looked up, and perceived 
that we were standing on the edge 
of a rock, which hang over a leep, 
dark ravine. A second whistle an- 
swered from the root of the preci- 
pice, and a ladder rose, as if of its 
own frotion, from below. My guide 
stepped upon it, and desired me to 
await his return. ‘I must first tie 
up the hounds,’ said he, * you are a 
stranger here, and the beasts would 
tear you in pieces.’ 

“ Then | was alone upon the rock, 
and [| well knew that I was alone. 
The carelessness of my guide did 
not escape my attention. With a 
single touch of my hand I could pull 
up “the ladder, and my flight was 
secured. I confess that I saw this 
—i began to shudder at the -preci- 
pice below me, and to think of that 
depth from which there is no re- 
demption. I resolved upon flight 
—I put my hand to the ladder, but 
then there came to my ear, as,if 
with the laughter of devils, * W hat 
cana murderer dor’? and my arm 
dropt powerless by my side. My 
reckoning was complete. Murder 
lay like a 1 ruck behind me, and bar- 
red all retreat forever. At this mo- 
ment my guide re-appeared, and 
bade me come down. 1 bad neo lun- 
ger any choice—I obeyed him. 

*¢A few yards from the foot of 
the precipice, the ground widened a 
little, and some huts became visible. 
In the midst of these there was a 
little piece of smooth turf, and there 
about eighteen or twenty figures lay 
scattered around a coal fire. * Here 
comrades,’ cried my guide, leading 
me into the centre of the group; 
‘here get up and bid the landlord 
welcome ! 

“*+* Welcome, good landlord,’ cri- 
ed all at once, and crowded around 
me, men and women. Shall I con- 
fessit? ‘Their joy appeared hear- 
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ty and honest : confidence and re. 
spect was In every countenance ; 
one took me by the hand, another 
by the cloak—my reception was 
such as might have been expected by 
some old and valued friend. Our 
arrival had interrupted their repast 
—we joined it, and I was compel- 
led to pledge my new friends in a 
bumper. The meal consisted of 
game of all kinds; and the bottle, 
filled with good Rhenish, was not 
allowed to rest for an instant. The 
company seemed to be full of af- 
fection towards each other, and of 
good-will towards me. 

* They had made me sit down 
between two women. and this seem- 
ed to be considered asa place of 
honour. I expected to find these 
the refuse of their sex, but how 
great was my astonishment, when I 
perceived, under their coarse gar- 
ments, two of the most beautiful 
females I had ever seen. Margaret, 
the elder and the handsomer of the 
two, was addressed by the name of 
Miss, and might be five-and-twen- 
ty. Her language was free, and 
her looks were still more eloquent. 
Mary, the younger, was married, 
but her husband had treated her cru- 
elly, and deserted her. Her fea- 
tures were perhaps prettier, but she 
was pale and thin, and less striking 
on the whole, than her fiery neigh- 
bour. ‘They both endeavoured “to 
please me. Margaret was the beau- 
ty, but my heart was more taken 
with the womanly, gentle Mary. 

* Brother Wolf,’ cried my guide, 
‘you see how we live here—with us 
every ony is alike—is it not 80, 
comrades 2’ 

“+ Every day like the present,’ 
cried they all. 

“<If you like our way of life,’ 
continued the man, ‘strike in, be 
one of us—be our captain. I bear 
the dignity for the present, but I 
will yield it to Wolf. Say I right 
comrades ?,—A hearty ‘ Yes, yes,’ 
was the answer. 
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& My brain was on fire, wine and 
passin had inflamed my _ blood. 
The world had thrown me out like 
aleper—here were brotherly wel- 
come, good cheer and honour! 
Whatever choice I might make, I 
knew death was before me; but here 
at least [ might sell my life dearly. 
Women had till now spurned me— 
the smiles of Mary were nectar to 
my soul. ‘I remain with you, com- 
rades,’ cried I, loudly and firmly, 
stepping into the midst of the band 
——‘| remain with you, my good 
friends, provided you give me my 


pretty neighbour."°——They ail con- 
sented to gratify my wish, and I sat 
down contented, lord of a strumpet, 
aud captain of a banditti.” 

The following part of the history, 
I shall entirely omit, for there is no 
instruction in that which is purely 
disgusting. The unhappy Wolf, 
sunk to this hopeless depth, was o- 
bliged to partake in all the routine 
of wickedness; but he was never 
guilty of a second murder; so at 
least he swore solemnly upon the 
scaffold. 

( Lo be concluded in our next.) 
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TRAVELS IN EGYPT, 


NUBIA, HOLY LAND, 


MOUNT LIBANON, AND CYPRESS, IN THE YEAR 1814, 
By Henry Light, Captain of the Royal Artillery. 
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(Concluded from page 133.) 


ROM Jaffa, Capt. Light pro- 

ceeded to the Holy Land. Ha- 
ving visited Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, ‘Tiberias, and other ob- 
jects of interest to pilgrims, he made 
an excursion to Mount Lebanon, 
which is chiefly occupied by the 
Druzes. 

“Qn ascending the mountain, 
houses, convents and hamlets every 
where presented themselves; we 
passed vineyards, plantations of 
mulberry, olive, and fig trees, cul- 
tivated on terraces formed by walls, 
which supported the earth from be- 
ing washed away by the rains from 
the sides of the acclivities. The 
road, though steep, was not bad; 
neat caravanseras, where collee and 
lruit were sold, invited the passen- 
ger to repose under the shade of 
some full branched tree. ‘The pea- 
Sants had an air of kindness, mix- 
ed with independence, that bespoke 
the absence of oppression. ‘The 
Maronite was distinguished by his 
conical cap, ornamented with a tas- 
sel hanging over the side of his tur- 





bans his dress varied tn its colours ; 
and, if possessed of wealth, his” 
sash contained a silver handled dag-. . 
ger, and silver mounted pistols. 
The Druze, more simple, was dis- 
tinguished by ns full turban, differ- 
ing from those of the other parts of 
the Kast, by being swelled out from 
the head into a shape resembling a 
common turnip, and flat at top ; his 
dress a coarse woolen cloak, or be- 
neesh, of black, with white stripes, 
thrown over a waistcoat and loose 
breeches, of the same stuff, tied 
round the waist by asash of white 
or rel linen with fringed ends. The 
females, of both Maronites and Dru 
zes, appeared in a coarse blue jack- 
et and petticoat, without stockings, 
their hair platted, hanging down in 
long tails behind. On their heads 
they wore atin or silver conical 
tube, about twelve inches long, and 
perhaps twice the size of a common 
post-horn; * over which was thrown 
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* Psalm Ixxv. ver. 4, and 5. “1 said 
unto fools. deal not sO madiv; ana to 
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152 Light’s Travels in Egypt, 


a white piece of linen, that com- 
pletely enveloped their body, and 
gives a most singular and ghost-like 
appearance.” 

Having passed through several 
pleasant villages, Capt. Light at 
length reached the town of Deir-el- 
Kamr, the residence of the Emir of 
the Druses. 

‘** It was supposed to contain five 
thousand inhabitants, chiefly Maro- 
nites, who carried on considerable 
manufactures of silks for vests : ve- 
ry little tribute was paid for the or- 
dinary expenses of the country, as 
the emir possessed lands affording 
him an ample revenue for all his 
wants in peace, In time of war, 
his signal, repeated by fires lighted 
on the mountains,was communicated 
with the other parts of his princi- 
pality, and in the space of a very 
few hours, thirty thousand men 
armed with musquets could be as- 
sembled. The specimen I saw of 
the peasantry led me to suppose 
that half that number would be a 
formidable obstacle to an invading 
army.” 

Our author paid his respects to 
the Emir, by whom he was _ hospita- 
bly entertained, and of whose gov- 
ernment he has given a pleasing ac- 
count. Returning to the coast, he 
embarkeu for the island of Cyprus, 
whence he ultimately sailed for 
Malta, in company with some 
intelligent Moorish merchants. 
Though we have not room to ex- 
tract any part of our author’s ac- 
count of Cyprus, (which we think 
is one of the most interesting parts 
of his volume,) yet there is so much 
plain good sense in some of the ob- 
servations made tu him by his Moor- 
ish companions, that we cannot re- 
sist the temptation of inserting them. 
He describes them as high-minded 
nen, whose conduct gave him a ve- 
ry different opinion of the Moors of 





the ungodly, set not up your horn. Set 
not up your horn on high, and speak not 
with a stiff neck.” 






Nubia, Holy Land, &c. 


Morocco, when contrasted with 
those of the Barbary states. 

“They had traded with Malta, 
Smyrna, and Cairo; where having 
disposed of their merchandise, they 
had proceeded to Mount Libanon ty 
purchase silk, which they had done 
to the amount of one hundred thou. 
sand dollars: they had freighted 
the schooner at Beirutte ; had an 
Arab as a steward, a Mogacore 
slave as a cook, and three negro 
boys as servants—and had given a 
passage to two Moors of ‘Tunis, 
The provisions they had laid in for 
the voyage were in extravagant a- 
bundance, and their liberality in 
sharing it with the master of the 
schooner, at whose table I ate, en- 
abled him togive me much bettet 
fare than he intended. ‘The conver- 
sations I had with two of them re- 
lated to some of our customs ; and 
their remarks showed much good 
sense and observation. 

“ Oursystem of bankruptcy aston- 
ished them: they were surprised 
that men who had failed for large 
suins still wore good clothes, lived 
well. and kept up their houses and 
establishments ; they considered this 
unjust, and described the state fo 
which a bankrupt was reduced in 
their country, where, till the last 
mite was paid, a creditor could at 
any distance of time, take the 
clothes his debtor wore. ‘They 
could not be persuaded, that in a 
great commercial nation such a law 
would be attended with ill effects. 
They described lending money at 
interest as contrary to their religion 
—and mentroned that they had nar- 
rowly escaped great loss, by taking 
bills for their money from Chris- 
tians, in the countries they had tra- 
ded with. on correspondents in oth- 
er countries, who, they afterwards 
found were known to be on the 
point of failure. 

“They spoke with respect of 
their sultan, who was a devout man, 
yeaceably inclined : but who, if at- 
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never omitted : when the work of 
the day was finished, [ generally 
observed him apply to a book for a- 
musement. either the Koran, or 
some comment on its; and on Fri- 
days, the sabbath of the Mahome- 
tans,-he never failed to employ a 
great portion of the day in the same 


tacked, could command the service 
of the whole. population of his do- 
minions. On this account, without 
atallundervaluing the discipline of 
European armies, they thought it 
impossible to be successlully inva- 
ded. Their sultan administered 
‘ustice himself, received petitions 


from the meanest peasants, and way 
heard them with patience. Phey « The negro boys were equally at- 


said there was a regular intercourse tended tu; their masters taught 
with Tombuctoo from the south- them to read, to repeat long pray- 
eastern confines of Morocco,whence ers, and the ceremonies of their re- 
caravans performed the journey in ligion. ‘This they did as a thing of 
amonth. ‘lhe safety of a European course, and part of their duty as 
might be secured by confiding in masters. The youngest boy, a chiid 
the chief of the caravan, reserving of not more than six or seven years 
the reward for safe conduct, till the of age, surprised me by repeating, 
traveller returned ; of course pre- with very little help, prayers and 
suming that he would take the dress passages of the Koran for at least an 
of a ‘loor, and conform entirely to hour at atime.” 
the manners of the Kast. The last chapter is appropriated 
“With regard to their religion, to a military review of Egypt and 
though hatred to Christians was Syria, interspersed with political 
mixed with it, not unlikely from the remarks on the state of those coun- 
memory of the persecutions of the tries. Asa military man, our au- 


Spaniards ; yet their adherence to thor could not but survey them with 
ceremonies, and the solemnity with a soldier’s eye; and he has expres- 
which they performed them, could sed himself with much perspicuity 
hot but impress me with an idea of and candour. His work is executed 
their sincerity. ‘lhe pains they with much care, and the plates that 


took with their slaves evinced afeel- ornament it, twenty in number, be- 
ing for their condition, which Euro- sides vignettes, impart adegree of 
peans would do well to copy. ‘The interest which no mere descriptions 
Mogadore slave had grown up in can possibly communicate. Cap- 
the family of his master, had been tain Light’s iravels fourm a valuable 
taught to read and write, and was suppleinent to those of Dr. KE. D. 
always treated with kindness. He Clarke, of which an account has 
seemed to obey willingly. ‘he les- been given in the former volumes ot 
sons of his youth influenced him in our journal. 

manhood. His daily prayers were 
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From La Belle Assemblée, for October, 1518, 


[pDERoT Says, that “ when sand, the powder of the butterfly’s 
~ writing on women, we should wing.” 
dip our pen in the rainbow. and This counsel is not easy to follow 


throw over each line, instead of —for it is not ciyen to every one fo 
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dip their pen inthe rainbow ; but 
those writers who have not the ge- 
nius of Diderot. must be content to 
throw over each line the dust on the 
butterfiy’s wing. which certainly 
ought to be sufficient to empower us 
to speak very agreeably of women. 

Montaigne speaks sweetly of wo- 
men, where he says, 


‘Women are more willingly, as well as 
more gloriously chaste, when they are beauti- 
ful.”’ 


In the last century, as well as in 
the present, people have been de- 
claiming continually against preju- 
dice, and in particular, against that 
attached to birth: which excluding 
the middling and lower classes from 
every post of consequence, depri- 
ved the state of a considerable store 
of useful talents. But no one has 
ever yet taken upon himself to ex- 
amine if itis true, that women, in 
the full prime of life, whatever may 
be their merit or information, ought 
for the good of their country, to 
confine themselves merely to the 
conducting their household affairs ? 
Would it not be difficult to prove 
that it is vexatious for a superior tal 
ent to be buried in the son of a cob- 
ler, and that it is not equally lost in 
awoman? The wife of every pri- 
vate individual is declared incapable 
of uccupying the most trifling pub- 
lic employment, and, notwithstand 
ing, in every kingdom of the world, 
except in France, when they are of 
royal race, they are judged capable 
of governing kingdoms; and these 
kingdoms go on like the rest— 
sO.netimes wrong, sometimes right. 

As, in gereral, women are not 
gilied with large hands and broad 


shoulders, itis evident they were 


never intended for war ; and we re- 
gret, on their account, the melancho- 
ly empire of the Amazons. but 


their gentleness, the charms of their 
behaviour, their conciliating spirit 
—dv not they render them particu- 


larly 


suitable to some employ- 


Vomen. 


ments? For example, in negotia, 
tions! Since the time of the Mare. 
chale de Guébriant, several haye 
been entrusted with secret missions, 
and have acquitted themselves with 
success. We have lately witnessed 
one (universally regretted) who, of 
her own accord happil employed 
her active mind in this Rind of way, 
with as much success as glory. 
Why, then, this formal exclusion, 
so obstinately maintained ? Why 
this malediction on one half of the 
human race? Every woman of ar 
age to please and to persuade, ought 
to carry this question to the sittings 
of the chambers ; as, heretofore, the 
Roman dames, conducted by the 
daughter of Hortensius, carried to 
the senate their eloquent represen. 
tations. Our best orators might be 
uzzled to answer these. 

We find in the letters of Balzac, 
an author now almost forgotten, a 
remarkable passage on women, 
which ought to be read by every 
young person. I[ cannot terminate 
this article better than by quoting 
it: * Phere are women, who, provi- 
ded they are but chaste, think they 
are privileged to do harm ; and believe 
that, if exempt from one vice, they 
have every virtue. I confess, that 
the loss of honour is the worst mis- 
furtune that can happen to a woman 
—but it does not follow because she 
has preserved it, that she has done 
an heroick action ; and I see noth- 
ing to adimire because she did not 
chovse to live unhappy and dis- 
graced. I never heard it said that 
a person deserved praise for uot ha- 
ving fallen into the fire, or for && 
voiding a dangerous precipice. We 
contlemn the memory of a suicide} 
but there is no recompense given (0 
those who do not kill themselves: 
And thus a woman who glories 1! 
being chaste, glories in not beiog 
dead, and for having a quality, with 
out which she would have no rank 10 
the world, and where she would 
only remain to assist in the punish- 
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derstand 


| part of thegnight in the 
| alove mentioned, when in the in- 
terval of his devotional exercises, 
he fancied he heard every now and 
then a very unusual noise; and 
_ looking steadfastly at that part of 
_ the room from whence it proceeded, 
| he perceived one of the dead monks 
hod tohim; he held up his lainp, 
® and the head nodded again: he in- 
_ stantly hastened up stairs to the 
convent, to acquaint the brethren 





Curious Aceount of a Dead Monk’s Reanimation. 





| ent of her name, and to see the in- 
fay of her memory. 


An honest 
gman ought. not so much to consi- 
Jer vice as evil, but as impossible ; 


spor so much to hate it, as not to un- 


it. And if sheis really 
virtuous, she will sooner helieve 
that there are griffins and centaurs, 
than licentious females: and will 
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rather believe that people are slan- 
derers, and common fame a liar, 
than that her neighbour is not true 
to her husband. She will pity those 
who are abused by others; and 
when she is told of a woman com- 
mitting a crime, she will satisfy her- 
self with calling her unfortunate.” 


———— 





CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF A DEAD MONK’S REANIMATION: 


I 


From La Belle Assemblée for Oct. 1818. 


T is a well known fact that 
throughout all the monasteries 


‘in Sicily, the dead bodies of the 
' monks are dried and made to stand 
‘erect in niches placed round a kind 
‘of sepulchral chamber, where one 
of the brothers of the holy order 
‘take it in turn to watch for two 
hours every night, to 
' constant mind of the last awful 
_ change that every one is destined to 
» undergo. 


put them in 


A monk of Palermo was passing 
manner 


with this fearful omen. The monks 
‘aughed at his fears, and persuaded 
iim it was a mere illusion of the 
imagination; he, therefore, suin- 


fMoned courage to return, but took 
go to a diflerent part of 


Care to 
these extensive galleries, where he 
remained a while in anxious sus- 
peuse. Finding all still and mo- 
lonless, he began to think he must 
have been deceived by his imagina- 
‘lon, and therefore he returned to 
Us former station, and fixed his 





eyes on the same dead monk. He 
again saw the head move and nod 
at him. Away he ran, and declar- 
ed, that all the saints in the calen- 
dar should not persuade him to go 
down again: he was now So posi- 
tive of the fact he had witnessed 
that considerable alarm prevailed in 
the convent. The monks were 
called together, and eight or ten 
descended into the apartment with 
candles and holy water. They 
were brought opposite to the dead 
body in question, but just as they 
drew up, a nod of the head put them 
all to flight. | When the superiour 
was informed of it he was extreme- 
ly angry, and declared some En- 
glish heretic had got in and played 
this trick ; he therefore went down 
himself with another party. As 
they descended to tlhe galleries, 
their courage in some degree, abat- 
ed: and after advancing cautiously 
to the plaee, the superiour held up 
his lamp to the monk. It was no 
illusion ; life had, ipdeed, once more 
entered this frail tenement of mor- 
tality! At that very moment the 
head shook violently, and fell from 
the body, when out Hew—not the 
soul of a monk, but a living rat, 
which had made its nest in the 
skull, 


This is a fact which happened 
lately, and is well kuown and au- 


thenticated at Palermo. 
~ 
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ACCOUNT OF A DREADFUL 


MURDER 


COMMITTED IN PALERMO, 


-_—— ¢§ oe 


From the same. 


MAN stimulated by jealousy 
had a quarrel with another in 
the street: he stabbed his adver- 
sary, and took refuge in the next 
church, leaving his knife in’ the 
heart of the murdered man. It was 
late in the evening, a little before 
dark. The Sicilians have all a 
firm beliefin spectres; and as the 
assassin afterwards declared, he 
did not feel very easy in his asylum 
though he knew he could not be 
taken in the church; yet such were 
the compunctions of guilt on his 
conscience, that he skulked and hid 
himself behind the co!umns in great 
agitation. Shortlv after he entered 
the church it was shut up for the 
night; he remained absolved in 
horrour of inind, but was roused by 
seeing a priest, with a very young 
female. enter from one of the side 
chapels, along the great aisle; she 
seemed extremely unwilling to go 
with him, but partly by persuasion 
and partly by force, he brought her 
to the foot of the chief altar ; he 
made her then kneel down, and 
they appeared to be in prayer, when 
the priest suddenly drew a stiletto, 
stabbed her, and she sunk lifeless 
on the floor. In most of the naro- 
chial churches there is a large vault 
fur the bodies of the common peo- 
ple near the great altar, having an 
opening always left just sufficient to 
admit one body, with a flag anda 
ring to it, like the coal cellars in 
England. ‘The priest, immediately 
after the commission of the murder, 
raised the stone of the vault, and 
threw in the body: he then got 
water from the holy water basin, 
and with his handkerchief washed 
the blood from the flags; after 
which he let himself out of the 
church. ‘The murderer, who had 


taken refuge, witnessed this shock. 
ing scene without being perceive: 
he declared afterwards that the act 
was so instantaneous that it was 
impossible for him to have prevent. 
ed it. It mav be supposed he did 
not pass a very comfortable night ig 
the church after what he had sper, 
and he began to suspect it could no 
be a priest that had committed g 
foul an act, but rather the devil, who 
had assu ed the shane of a priest, 
the apprehension that his infernal 
majesty might stil! be tn the church, 
determined him to stav there no 
longer; however, he could not cet 
out, the doors being all locked: 
but such was the misery of his situ- 
ation, that the moment the door 
was opened for morning service, he 
left the church and gave himself up. 
lle stated what he had seen, but 
gave the devil credit for the mur- 
der, in which the priests fully sup- 
ported him. ‘The officers of justice 
concluded the man was deranged: 
but the story took wind, and asa 
young woman of Palermo was miss- 
ing and could not be found, her re- 
lations had the vault opened, and 
there her body was discovered. 
The disposition of the higher pow: 
ers appeared willing to fix the crime 
on the devil, but the people came in 
a body, and, supporting her re ‘la- 
tions, demanded justice. Suspicion 
fell on the girl’s confessor, and he 
was taken up; the man was now 
convinced he had not seen the devi, 
and gave evidence against the priest 
Corru t as may be “the government 
of Sicily, such acts of atrocity cat 
not always be screened: he was 
found guilty, and condemned to be 
- hanged. It appeared that ‘e had 


seduced the unfortunate gl, _ 
became pregnant, and fearing ¢& 
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The Flermit in London. 


ection, he had persuaded her to 
eet him in the church, where he 
committed the horrid act as above 
related. the wretch, hovever, 
eyuld not be executed publickly, be- 
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cause he was a priest: they gave if 
out that he was executed privately, 
and shewed a hand for his, nailed 
up against the jail. 
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THE HERMIT 


IN LONDON, 


OR, 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


ie — 


From the Literary Gazette, for Sept. 1812. 


SUDDEN CHANGES. 


rhe wheel of life is turning quickly round, 
And in one place is very seldom found : 
The mi@ife wheels us in, and Death he 
wheels us out, 
Good lack-a-day ! 
about. 


how we are wheeled 


Old Ballad 


And nothing ts but ts not.—-Shakspeare. 


“| THAT a host of blunders I 

have been committing this 
1”? sal le ofa © 

morning !”? said my rattle of a Cou- 


. the Guardsm n: *D—meif I 
ever make another morning call, or 
ever venture to talk upon religion, 
politicks, or any other top:ck but 
horseseracing or drinking. as Jong as 
llive. J have no doubt but that I 
shall be disinherited by my aunt, 
Lady Agnes, that the General will 
ne ver speak to me again, and that 

‘money-lending agent will never 
a Ries me another shilling. ‘The 
devilis in the town. Such are the 
sudden changes, religious, political, 
and moral, that like an unsafe and 
an unsteady climate, for which one 
would require to siter one’s dress 
half a dozen times a day, a man 
would need a diary of his acquaint- 
ances’ actions, in order to regulate 
his features and con versation by. 
Who on earth would have expected 
my old aunt to have turned metho- 
dist ; the General to be a eovern- 
Ment man; or the old rascal T'wen- 
'Y-percent to be a moralist ?) Why 
my Aunt was the gayest of the g Ly 
inher youth, and used to sit up all 
night playing at brag and drinking 
Noyeau like a dragoon in her later 





years. ‘The General used to put 
you to sleep with his philippicks 
against the administration, against 
bribery. corruption, violation of the 
privileges of the people, borough- 
mengers, the influence of the aris- 
tocracy, and court favour, And as 
for old Cocker (as I used to call 
him,) he was the hardest going old 
villain I ever knew, and cost me 
many a head-ache when I wanted a 
loan from him. Now, forsooth, he 
is all property and morality.” 

‘ What a reprobate you are,’ said 
I to this scape-grace. “ Not at all, 
Sir: but hear my story.” And here 
it may be remarked, that although 
the disparity of years and the dif- 
ference of habit is such betwixt this 
giddy youth and myself, yet. as he 
has nothing to hope and nothin ig to 
fear from me, and as I loved him in 
his childhood, he has every confi- 
dence in me, and tells me al! his ad- 
ventures and all his scrapes; for, 
from a degree of good-nature which 
I possess, | am universaily trusted, 

“} had heard,’” recommenced he, 
“that my Aunt was verily ill, and 
I imagined that she was perhaps 
about to quit: so I thoughtit was as 
polite to pay her a visit. and to do 
the pretty, by shewing her a little 
attention fur a short time. How 
are you, Aunt? said I, as I enter- 
ed her apartment: You don’t look 
so ill (this was not true, she looked 
very ill, which I thought rather pro- 
mising to me:) pray what is your 
complaint r” *1t is whi at my ph) . 
sicians call dyspapsia, replied sh 
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‘a debility of the stomach, which is 
scarcely able to perform its office ; 
I have not eaten an ounce of solid 
food (she said nothing about drink) 
for the last fortnight ; but this (con- 
tinued she, laying her hand on a fo- 
lio Bible,) ¢ this is my food.’ * Ra- 
ther dry, Aunt! answered I: no 
wonder that you cannot digest it : 
why you don’t think that [ can swal- 
low all that.’ ‘ What do you 
mean ?? answered she. who could 
not stomach my remark. “ Why, 
have the Bethel and Ebenezer peo- 
ple, the Jumpers or the Methodists, 
got hold of you?” ‘ Peace, repro- 
bate,’ cried she, ‘I am under con- 
viction.’ For what crime thought I 
to mvself! but I saw it was in vain 
to proceed. She gave mea very se- 
vere lecture on leading an exem- 
plary life, and quoted scripture at 
every sentence, accompanied by 
turning up her eyes, which so 
alarmed me that I was glad to get 
clear of her. 

** From my Aunt’s I proceeded to 
the General’s, where, as I had a 
favour to ask, I pretended (as usu- 
al) to be of his opinion in politicks, 
by way of giving him an opportuni- 
ty to grumble, and by that means to 
gain my point. I began by abusing 
ministry, and by saying that we 
were ruined; but I soon found that 
as my Aunt, who was under con- 
viction, had received a new light, 
so the General, who was about to 
get into the House, had embraced a 
new political creed. He had it 
seems had an offer of a seat, on con- 
dition that he should bind himself 
to a certain line of conduct, and he 
had readily agreed to these terms, 
from the vanity of being a_parlia- 
ment man. My diatribe was there- 
fore most inopportune. He con- 
tented himself with observing, that 
men had a right to change their opi- 
nions upon conviction, and that his 
former notions were erroneous, and 
he had done so. He added, that I 
was very intemperate, in iny poli- 


The Hermit in London. 


ticks, and concluded that it was the 
duty of every military man ty 
strengthen the hands of govern. 
ment ; and that when he did not dp 
so, he thought that his Sovereign 
ought to dispense with his services, 
This was truly alarming to one who 
had just embarked in a favourite 
profession ; so I explained away jn 
the best manner I could, and with. 
drew, regretting my unsuccessful 
hypocrisy. 

“ The want of money now drove 
me to the Agent and money-scrive- 
ner, with whom I was often obliged 
to mispend an hour in excessive 
drinking, in order to bring him into 
lending me at usurious interest. | 
found him (instead of being in a suit 
of mourning, and his bald head 
powdered, half tipsey, and a pen 
behind his ear) reclined on a sofa 
in a new olive coloured tunique, a 
flaxen wig, white trowsers, and a 
white hat, under which his purpu- 
real countenance, studded with to- 
paz blotches, had a very curious ef- 
fect. He was moreover pertectly 
suber. * Well,old Cocker,” said |, 
‘how are youtoday? Have you 
had your drop? and how’s Peg: 
(his house keeper.) § Sir,’ replied 
the old villain, * you make very 
free ; [have left off drinking ina 
morning ; and as for Mrs. Tripar- 
tite, Margaret that was, I must 
have her treated with the respect 
due to my spouse.” I remembered 
having treated her very often be- 
fore; but I saw that the game was 
up here also, for the old usurer had 
been married that morning. I con- 
tented myself with asking for a hun- 
dred pounds by way of bill for two 
months, for which 1 offered ten gul- 
neas premium ; but I was refused. 
[ therefore blew up the hoary hum- 
bug ala Congreve. I told him be 


was an old hypocrite and an usuret, 
that I had too often demeaned my- 
self by my condescensions towards 
him, that l regretted that I had been 
so ulten his dupe, that in future 
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should keep company better suited 
tomy age and to my rank in life, 
and that Peg and he might go to the 


devil their own way. 
«Defeated thus at all 


and a gentleman I will return you 
in two , months. I shall not offend 


you hy talking of interest; but my 
gratitude may be some compensation 
for obliging me, and for laying out 


your money for this short time. Pll 


make no promises, but I will try and 
he steadier; for I know that | am 


going a little too hard. And now 
you have heard my whole story.” 


points, I 
am come to you for the loan of the 
gum in question, which as a soldier 
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I am neither rich nor poor, but I 
live well, am independent, model 
my own ‘conduct by prudence, and 
have leisure to watch the conduct of 
others. 

There appeared so much candour 
in this youth’s story, that [ lent him 
the money ; and—he paid me ho- 
nourably. There are many instan- 
ces of these fops in the dressing- 
room being herves abroad ; and not 
unfrequently these sakes of twenty 
turn to something very good in ten 
years after. 


Tue Hermit 1n Lonpvon. 








POW RW. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


THE TYROLESE GIRL. 
Vritten after the French Invasion of the 
Tyrol. 





Felicité passeé 
Qui ne peux revenir, 
Tourment de ma pensé° 
Que n‘ai je en te perdant, perdu le souvenir. 





7on would not wonder, (had you seen 
In happier days our fields of green, 
Jur mountains, skies, and lucid streams, 
Like colourings of the poet’s dreams—) 
tou would not wonder I should grieve 
Chose scenes of loveliness to leave. 


Qh, never shall I see on earth 

A| and like this that gave me birth, 

Ur hearts so kind, so brave, so true, 
\sthose my blissful youth once knew : 
Yet virtue, valour, eould not save— 
Aud those hearts slumber in the grave. 


itempest-roar, with lightning-flame, 
¢ Tyrant and his my riads came— 
' ey laid our pe -aceful valleys waste, 
Sons with chains would have disgraced. 
‘tow fought the Lyrolese—how Sell. 
ange rt the tale is Known too well, 


B ‘hever, never can you know 

v € deey >, the agonizing wo 

1 felt, when man could do no more— 
Ms ta Freedom died, and all was o’er 

. lof our fathers! in that hour 


‘arred not with us thy mighty power. 





No !—you could ne’er retrace this scene 
For what it had so lately been— 

‘The ruined cot, the .untilled ground, 
All—all—so desoiate around ! 

No minstrel wanders through the vale, 
No voice floats on the evening gale. 


It was so different !—at this hour, 
Resting within some shadowy bower, 
We listened—with what anxious ear ! 
The homeward mountain-horn to hear, 
And watched the crimson setting sun, 
For then our evening dance begun. 


The spot our feet once careless prest, 

Oh slumber there in endless rest 

The maidens’ hope, the matrons’ pride— 
The Youth who tor their Country died ! 
Since then is all a desert grown, 

And [ remain alone, alone. 


Companions, friends, for ever dear ! 
No longer ye inhabit here — 
Yet wonder not that I should grieve 
Those scenes of loveliness to leave, - 
For never shall Lsee on earth 
A land like this that gave me birth. 
Isa BRL 





BY LORD BYRON. 


And wilt thou weep when Iam low ? 
Sweet Lady, speak those worls again ' 
Yet, if thev grieve thee, say not so ; 
1 would not give thy bosom pain. 


~ 
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My heart is sad—my hopes are gone— 

My blood runs coldly through my breast ; 
And when I perish, thou alone 

Wilt sigh above my place of rest. 


And yet, me thinks, a beam of peace 

Doth through my eclould of anguish shine ; 
And, for a while my sorrows cease 

To know that heart hath felt for mine! 


O Lady, blessed be that tear, 
It falls for one who cannot weep ; 
Such precious drops are doubly dear 
To those whose eyes no tears may steep. 


Sweet Lady! once my heart was warm 
With every feeling soft as thine ; 
But beauty’s self hath ceased to charm 

A wretch—created to repine. 


Then wilt thou weep when Iam low / 
Sweet Lady ! speak those words again ! 
Yet, if they grieve thee, say not so; 
I would not give thy bosom pain ! 





“¢ TRIFLES—LIGHT As ain.” —Shakespeare. 





Behold—of woman the true character. 

You like a thing—it is enough for her 

To like it not. In time, should you detest 

That very thing—is't not what she likes best ? 
Terence. 





Go follow the breeze that flies over the sea, 
Go fasten the rainbow’s fading dyes ; 
Go whistle the bird from yonder tree, 
Go catch on the waves the sparkles that 
rise ; 
This to do thou shalt easier find, 
Than to know the thoughts of a woman’s 
mind. 
They’ are swift asthe breeze—as wavering 
too— 
More transient (sometimes) than the rain- 
bow’s hue. 
Unmov'd, as the bird, by the charmer’s call ; 
As bright as the sparkles, as solid withal : 
And to think that the smiles of such Beings as 


these 
Make of—even philosophers—just what they 
please. H. bE. 


—_oo 


A HOT DAY. 
What a plague’s a summer-breakfast, 
Eat whate’er you will ! 
Cold butter’d bread’s a nasty thing, 
Hot toast is nastier still ! 


Then, how to pass the time away 
Till dinner, there’s the doubt ; 
You’re hot if you stay in the house, 

You’re hot if you go out. 


And after dinner what to do, 
Not knowing where to move ¢ 





The gentlemen are hot below, 
The ladies hot above. 


And now the kettle comes full trot, 
That’s not the way to coo! one ; 

Tea makes an empty stomach hot, 
But hotter still a full one. 


Well, then, an evening walk’s the thing 
Not if you’re hot betore ; 7 
For he who sw———ts when he stands still, 

Will when he walks s——t more 


So now the supper’s come,—and come 
‘To make bad worse, [ wot ; 

For supper, while it heats the cool, 
Will never cool the hot. 


And bed, whieh cheer’s the cold man’s 
heart, 
Heips not the hot a pin; 
For he who’s hot when out of bed, 
Heats ten times more when in. 


GUY LUSIGNAN. 


Look on that bed ;—the fetter hung, 
Above ;---the mat across it flung ; 
‘There sleeps a slave, the last, long sleep | 
That eye within its socket deep, 

That fallen nostril, lip like stone, 

Tell that he's clay, dust, air---is gone ! 
This wassome outeast, sent in scorn 
Among lite’s strugglers---to be born--- 

A thing, to totter on a slave, 

Till chance unloosed him for the grave | 
He was a King!---aye, come and gaze 
On the old man !---There lived a blaze 

Of glory in the eve-bald hid 

Beneath the ball of that dark lid ; 

There sat upon that dark pallid brow 

A crown! but earth no more shall know 
The lustre of thy diadem--- 

City of God! Jerusalem ! 

His lite was splendid toil---he bound, 

No roses in the golden round ; 
His hands are searred :---not all the stair 
Of fetters--- ' sealon’s red plain, 

The Moslem mother’s howl ean tell 
Before whose lance her first-born fell 
And thicker sears are on his breast ; 

But lift not now that peasant vest, 

Be reverent to the old, the brave, 

The champion of the Sayioun’s grave : 
Yet he had joy before he died--- 
One bright, swift gleam of love and pride. 
Like visions sent to gild the gloom, 
Ere the pale martyr met the tomb, 

He saw his royal infants---felt 

The warriour and the beauty melt 

In his weak arms ---Earth bad no more. 


; 4 . Dahil 
Blessing he died---his course was 0 et: 
Pctct. 
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